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Introduction: 

Creating Sites for Collegiate Advanced Foreign 
Language Learning 



Heidi Byrnes and Hiram H. Maxim 
Georgetown University 

The work of foreign language supervisors and coordinators can be described 
from two perspectives: in terms of content, they are to assure quality “language 
teaching” and language teacher education, including the education of graduate 
students for teaching; in terms of administration and programmatic reach, they 
are to assure the smooth functioning of lower-division language instruction 
within their departments, typically graduate departments at state institutions. 
Behind that arrangement stands a split in foreign language departments that 
has, over the years, become nearly invisible: it continues to be the natural order 
to separate language learning from the content learning that takes place in 
upper division courses, to separate teaching and teacher preparation from the 
center of an undergraduate and even a graduate department’s intellectual work, 
and to separate the educational and research interests and the individual and 
communal forms of engagement of an entire department and its faculty mem- 
bers from the language acquisitional interests of students, undergraduate and 
graduate. The many advances in program quality supervisors and coordinators 
have achieved over roughly the past decade were accomplished within those 
intellectual and structural boundaries. The guiding presumption or, at times, 
the reluctantly reached conclusion was that the bifurcations on which this 
arrangement rests were sufficiently acceptable and, given admirable commit- 
ment and clear-eyed professionalism on the part of these faculty members, rea- 
sonably workable within the dominant institutional and intellectual environment. 

However, for some time now alert practitioners have also addressed the fact 
that the intellectual foundations of the existing content and administrative- 
organizational arrangements deserved to be questioned, from the standpoint 
of the nature of language, from the perspective of adult language learning in a 
collegiate context, and with regard to the nature of collegiate language teach- 
ing. Within this book series, such questioning first gained clear voice in the 
1995 AAUSC volume, edited by Claire Kramsch (1995), Redefining the 
Boundaries of Language Study. At the time, editor and authors explored the 
possibility of expanding theoretical, educational, linguistic, cultural, and lan- 
guage learning boundaries. The aim was to examine not only what was visible 
and overtly shaped instructed language learning but also what remained invis- 
ible, yet strongly privileged certain praxes for all members of an educational 
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context, learners in classrooms, established and apprenticing teachers, and 
supervisors and coordinators. 

As we conceptualized the present volume, we returned to that questioning 
mode and extended it in two directions. First, our intention was not merely to 
re-vision the content of what supervisors do within the existing structures of 
two-year language programs but of expanding their purview to encompass the 
typical four-year span of undergraduate programs and, given their role in 
graduate education, to graduate programs as well. That context should then 
create the possibility for imagining new foreign language educational oppor- 
tunities, the second intention of the volume. Specifically, our goal was to 
enable focused attention on an area of language learning that supervisors and 
coordinators have generally considered outside their purview and their expert- 
ise, though societal and academic interests in such learning has grown expo- 
nentially over the last few years: the goal of enabling adult collegiate learners 
to attain levels of ability in a second or third language that would readily be 
considered "advanced,” even though the precise meaning of such a designa- 
tion would await further specification. Taken together, these two moves mean 
that the volume extends the necessary intellectual work in two areas, in terms 
of a new educational site and also in terms of a new educational vision. 

Though we knew that shift to be ambitious, we were confident of its over- 
all viability and necessity. As we present the collection of papers, that convic- 
tion remains with us, though we are more keenly aware now than at the time 
of the volume's conceptualization of the considerable difficulties supervisors 
and coordinators can and, indeed, are likely to experience as they attend to 
imagining and creating an encompassing undergraduate program that would 
lead to advanced L2 abilities. To put this observation into perspective, one 
should, of course, not be surprised that a price is being paid by some for the 
privileges experienced by others within split foreign language departments 
that have upheld the goal of competent, advanced language abilities in a sec- 
ond language more as an ideal rather than a reality that obligated them to cer- 
tain praxes. At present that toll is exerted primarily from language program 
supervisors and coordinators, a phenomenon that is well known in the context 
of their daily work. 

But our experience as editors now sees repercussions of the phenomenon 
as well in the broader context of the horizons of imagination and possible sites 
of action that supervisors feel free to claim for themselves. Furthermore, 
because their conduct makes up their scholarly and professional identities 
and thus the contributions they can make to the field, a significant toll is also 
being taken from the entire field of the study of foreign languages, literatures, 
and cultures. Sadly, that realization has yet to affect the agenda of the relevant 
professional organizations, from the American Association of Applied 
Linguistics to the diverse language-specific AATs to the Modern Language 
Association as the largest professional organization in the humanities in 
higher education, nor has it garnered much support from the appropriate 
administrative units and leaders in institutions of higher education. Happily, 
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the contributors to the volume sustained the merits of our initial assumption: 
namely that it is the professional group of the supervisors and coordinators and 
those who have strong affinities to their concerns, including graduate students, 
that is able to make important contributions to the issues, obstacles not with- 
standing. They have begun to espouse as educationally desirable and viable a 
focus on the advanced learner and, with that vision, have begun to create cur- 
ricular and pedagogical models that would enact and sustain such a focus. 

Taken as a group, the contributions have identified and articulated a need 
for whole program thinking that overcomes the existing structural and con- 
tent bifurcation in order to develop a foreign-language based intellectual and 
educational presence for foreign language departments, internally and exter- 
nally. They do so by exploring what advanced instructed learning at the college 
level might look like if one were to expand the frame of reference and decision- 
making to a foreign language department's entire undergraduate program, not 
just its “language program.” This is new territory for many reasons, but one 
that seems to stand out for its implications for the field. After close to two 
decades of considerable efforts within the profession toward enabling 
advanced L2 learning within the proficiency framework and also through 
adding new content areas, attaining that goal generally eludes foreign lan- 
guage departments. That is, of course, a concern in itself. However, because 
L2 advanced learning is inherently associated with intellectually meritorious 
work, the continued inability of language departments to graduate advanced 
L2 users all too easily translates into strange perceptions: to many observers 
they seem less able to assert an intellectual presence in the academy now that 
they have devoted considerable professional energies to communicative lan- 
guage teaching for the many than they seemed to be able to do when they were 
the literature department for the few. 

Viewed in that light, the chapters implicitly broach the difficult question 
whether the prevailing construct for language acquisition, namely commu- 
nicative language teaching, itself creates a glass ceiling that makes it difficult 
both for learners and teachers to develop the kinds of second-language capac- 
ities that we generally associate with language use in a range of public set- 
tings, in the conduct of civic and political and economic life, in research and 
public policies, or in the creation of cultural products that are heavily 
language-dependent (e.g., the printed work in literary and non-literary texts, 
the media), all areas of language use that we associate with advanced capaci- 
ties. Some contributions answer it by remaining well within the framework 
that has, until now, been the most useful for imagining advanced levels of abil- 
ity, namely a framework derived from the ACTFL Proficiency construct. 
Because others explicitly or implicitly go beyond its major concepts and pro- 
grammatic and pedagogical recommendations, readers are invited to consider 
whether explorations of that kind might better enable programs and teachers 
to work efficiently and effectively toward the desired goal of advanced levels of 
L2 ability. Taken together, however, all papers conceptualize content learning 
as explicitly linked to language and, by extension, to phenomena of adult 
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instructed language acquisition for different learner groups and learning 
goals. In so doing they bring to the task expertise for addressing program- 
matic issues that span undergraduate and graduate education, thus helping to 
re-shape the intellectual discussion of a department from that perspective. 

Of course, such proposals uncover as many dilemmas as they offer 
answers regarding the programmatic consequences, in terms of structures, 
courses, materials, and pedagogies, that coordinating content and language 
learning throughout extended programmatic contexts and toward advanced 
levels of competence might present to foreign language departments. But even 
at this early stage of deliberations they suggest to departments ways of 
responding to the insistent demands that are being made of them in a global- 
ized environment, in multicultural societies, and in the academy, demands for 
highly competent users of multiple languages, even within the boundaries of 
the typical undergraduate program, and even with the considerable challenges 
those expectations pose for non-cognate languages or the less commonly 
taught languages. 

We have arranged the volumes contributions in three parts. Part One, 
“Literacy As a Conceptual Framework for Collegiate Advanced Learning,” 
comprises three chapters that explicitly propose the construct of literacy as a 
way of expanding the vision and site as well as the programmatic and peda- 
gogical conduct of foreign language departments. Opening this group of 
papers is Richard Kern’s article, “Literacy and Advanced Foreign Language 
Learning: Rethinking the Curriculum.” A continuation of earlier book-length 
considerations in which he proposed that literacy provides a highly favorable 
context for much-needed curricular rethinking, his reflections, not insignifi- 
cantly for this volume, occurred as he directed his university’s study abroad 
program in France. While this context is typically seen as achieving what pro- 
grams at home don’t seem to be able to accomplish, Kern rightly cautions us 
in that belief: unless we engage in a renewed and invigorated attention to writ- 
ten communication throughout the curriculum, neither study at home nor 
study abroad will lead to the desired learning outcomes. He pursues this line 
of thinking by first focusing on the nature of literacy, understood not in terms 
of fixed constructs akin to the prescriptivism of schools of rhetoric nor as an 
abandonment of a communicative focus. Instead, literacy focuses on “rela- 
tionships between readers, writers, texts, culture, and language learning” and 
is inherently variable and multiple. After expanding on this notion he offers a 
framework for curricular design that can enhance the development of such 
forms of literacy by guiding departments and individual instructors through 
the all-important decisions they will need to make, about the content they 
might choose to teach, the methodological approach that might facilitate its 
teaching and, finally, the goals it would support. Referring to the literacy- 
oriented work of the New London Group and applying its findings and recom- 
mendations to teaching methodology, he exemplifies what such an approach 
might mean on the ground through the central activity of storytelling and 
through literacy-based projects. 
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Janet Swaffar's chapter, "A Template for Advanced Learner Tasks: Staging 
Genre Reading and Cultural Literacy Through the Precis,” offers an expansive 
treatment of a genre that is perhaps better known to literary scholars than it is 
to language specialists, the precis. In focusing on the precis, she argues per- 
suasively not only for the need to understand language acquisition, particu- 
larly more advanced forms of language acquisition, in terms of acquiring 
sophisticated discursive practices, in the interpretation and production of a 
variety of textual genres. More important, she presents a rich tapestry of appli- 
cations for the proposal that the precis can provide a template that teachers 
and students can use in order to learn to identify the messages, obligatory tex- 
tual moves, and language features that characterize various genres. This she 
accomplishes with reference to both fictional and non-fictional genres that are 
thematically related to the novel Like Water for Chocolate and by using, for a 
range of genres, the fundamental distinctions between formal and informal, 
private and public discourses and the sender/receiver relationship. In this 
fashion, she vividly brings to the fore the major characteristics of such genres 
as the novel, the film, the encyclopedia article, the movie review, and the inter- 
view with the artist, in each case comparatively pointing out the features of 
these respective genres and the interpretive opportunities and the inferential 
challenges they present to all readers, but particularly to non-native readers. 
Not only does such a treatment of the precis offer to teachers a finely honed 
tool for developing students' language ability, wherever learners currently are; 
it fosters the kind of multi -perspectival, yet textually based approaches that 
are at the heart of deepened textual understanding and, ultimately, cultural lit- 
eracy, both characteristics of the advanced language user. 

The final chapter with an explicit literacy focus, contributed by Heidi 
Byrnes and Katherine Sprang and entitled "Fostering Advanced L2 Literacy: A 
Genre-Based Cognitive Approach,” also highlights the potential of a genre 
approach for curricula and pedagogies that desire to foster advanced L2 
capacities. It does so by further specifying the motivation for recommending 
genre as a construct, inasmuch as such an approach recognizes the short com- 
ings of both a form-focused pedagogy (even of much of communicative lan- 
guage teaching) and also of content-based instruction which tends to offer few 
principles for curricular and pedagogical decision-making that can be sus- 
tained over an entire college-level program and that specifically target 
advanced competencies. Linking genre with a cognitive approach to teaching 
and learning via genre-based tasks, the chapter provides a close-up look at 
how one might then enable learners to make the kinds of narrative choices 
that characterize early advanced learning. Choice is a key component as well 
in the discussion of learners who are well situated at the advanced level. 
Located within a treatment of the political speech genre, the authors show 
that a key characteristic and a key cognitive and linguistic choice for these 
learners is between two major semiotic perspectives, a congruent and/or syn- 
optic form of semiosis. The chapter concludes with a framework for imagin- 
ing the lengthy progression toward high levels of competence in instructed 
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learning that the authors call "continua of multiple literacies.” Expressed in 
terms of content, speaker-audience relationships, and features of textuality, it 
has the potential for supporting both curricular and pedagogical decision- 
making throughout the undergraduate curriculum and, indeed, well into grad- 
uate study. 

Part Two, “Heritage Learners as Advanced Learners,” focuses on a topic 
that readily comes to mind when one thinks of both the need and the potential 
for advanced levels of second language acquisition: the heritage learner. Not 
surprisingly, closer inspection reveals that matters are far from simple here as 
well. Daniel Villa begins with a consideration of “Heritage Language Speakers 
and Upper-Division Language Instruction: Findings from a Spanish Linguistics 
Program.” Among many other points, he makes clear that “the heritage 
speaker” is hardly a uniform and univalent person, therefore really does not 
exist, and that even those programs that have a strong desire to integrate such 
speakers into their offerings are considerably challenged by the educational, 
curricular, and pedagogical decisions they face. Villa demonstrates the 
specifics of such a challenge in the context of an upper-division Spanish lin- 
guistics program that includes both heritage speakers and non-heritage speak- 
ers. By using a learner-centered approach that is inspired by Freirean 
pedagogical principles, the program is able to be both respectful of the rural 
working class varieties of Spanish spoken by the students and, by implication, 
of the students themselves, and also able to connect the reality of the students’ 
sociocultural and linguistic environment to the scientific study of language. 
The result is an approach to language learning and to linguistics that might 
well serve as a model not only at institutions with significant heritage learner 
enrollments but elsewhere. 

A concern with all-too-easy reference to “the heritage learner” also informs 
the chapter by Olga Kagan and Kathleen Dillon, whose focus is on the Russian 
heritage speaker but whose insights should be able to guide other heritage 
programs as well. Entitled “Heritage Speakers’ Potential for High-Level 
Language Proficiency”, Kagan and Dillon’s article first provides a more 
nuanced description of heritage learners that takes into account a range of 
characteristics, including heritage language ability, English language ability, 
length of residence in the heritage-speaking community, and amount of 
schooling in the heritage language. The authors then outline the curriculum 
for the undergraduate Russian program at UCLA as a model for fostering 
advanced language abilities among heritage learners. Recognizing that the 
development of advancedness among collegiate L2 learners is a long-term 
process that requires a multi-year departmental commitment, Kagan and 
Dillon describe the sequence of courses that have been implemented to facili- 
tate the language abilities of a diverse group of heritage learners. More than 
just a series of courses, the curriculum they present also includes heritage 
learner-specific materials, instructors trained in heritage language acquisition, 
and outreach to the heritage language community. They also demonstrate how 
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this curriculum accommodates non-heritage learners and thus allows for the 
integration of all undergraduate learners of Russian. 

Contributions in Part Three, "Contexts for Advanced Learning,” are but a 
sample of the many contexts in which one can imagine advanced learning to 
take place, even with the stricture of instructed learning as contrasted with 
naturalistic learning. Casilde Isabellas chapter, entitled "Study Abroad for 
Advanced Foreign Language Majors: Optimal Duration for Developing 
Complex Structures,” opens the part with the context that is probably most 
readily associated with the promise of advanced learning, study abroad. 
Isabelli acknowledges the intuitive appeal of and the growing interest in study 
abroad, but she points out that little research has been conducted on the effect 
that length of stay has on language learning, in general, and the development 
of advanced language abilities, more specifically. She therefore examines the 
degree to which collegiate students learn one syntactic structure that is repre- 
sentative of advanced language abilities in Spanish, the null subject parame- 
ter, at different stages of study abroad. Framed within a UG-based approach to 
language acquisition, Isabellas empirical research study measured partici- 
pants’ use and understanding of the null subject parameter on grammaticality 
judgment tests and in oral narratives after one month, four months, and nine 
months of study abroad. Her findings that participants made the greatest 
gains on the two assessment tools after nine months of study have implica- 
tions for foreign language departments as they consider how best to integrate 
study abroad into the undergraduate curriculum. To that end, Isabelli con- 
cludes with recommendations for increasing the articulation between study 
abroad programs and the home department in order to facilitate the contin- 
ued development of advanced language abilities. 

In the next article “‘What’s Business Got To Do with It?’ The Unexplored 
Potential of Business Language Courses for Advanced Foreign Language 
Learning” Astrid Weigert presents the context of business language courses as 
an overlooked yet fertile ground for developing advanced language abilities. 
Typically existing on the margins of foreign language departments or seen pri- 
marily as a boon to class enrollment figures, language for specific purposes 
programs have largely been viewed as serving students’ pre-professional needs 
and therefore contributing only peripherally to students’ overall language 
competence and intellectual advancement. Weigert, however, argues that 
such programs can and should belong in the mainstream of departmental cul- 
ture and exemplifies her position by describing the revision of a German busi- 
ness language course to comply with the literacy and discourse orientation 
that marks the rest of the undergraduate curriculum. Seeing business language 
courses as much more than the traditional acquisition of technical vocabulary, 
she demonstrates how, through the explicit attention to genre, students are 
able to learn not only the vocabulary specific to a particular business-related 
topic, but also the discourse-level behaviors typical for that genre in a business 
context, thereby contributing to their evolving L2 literacy. In so doing, she 
admonishes the SLA community, business language instructors, and FL 
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departments to seek a broader framework when conceptualizing advanced 
language learning so that business language programs can become an integral 
part of the undergraduate curriculum and contribute more effectively to the 
development of advanced language abilities. 

Completing this part is a chapter that refers to a context for foreign lan- 
guage learning and a learner group that, we dare say, is probably an unlikely 
mention when one speaks of fostering advanced language capacities within 
the context of undergraduate education and with an audience of language 
supervisors and coordinators. And yet, as we trust readers will agree, the lan- 
guage abilities of non-native graduate students are of central concern to grad- 
uate programs, to undergraduate education, and to the future of the foreign 
language profession. What makes this contribution all the more appealing is 
that it offers the perspective of writers who are themselves still graduate stu- 
dents rather than presenting the observations of faculty, administrators, or 
policy makers. In their paper "Fostering Advanced-Level Language Abilities in 
Foreign Language Graduate Programs: Application of Genre Theory” Cori 
Crane, Olga Liamkina, and Marianna Ryshina-Pankova take a two-pronged 
approach. In the first half of the paper they report on a survey they conducted 
in which they solicited input from peers in graduate programs across the 
country regarding their perceived needs for advancing their own language 
abilities. The responses received were both unsurprising and troubling when 
one considers the professions inattentiveness to this important aspect of the 
development of its future colleagues. But the writers took these data and used 
them for further analysis, to explore the mental and discursive worlds that 
these graduate student respondents had created over the many years of their 
language study as to what constitutes and what leads to advanced L2 abilities. 

On that basis, they observe that graduate students do not in general have 
suitable frameworks for understanding, at the necessary level of specificity, just 
what constitutes advanced-level language use and, by extension, advanced-level 
language learning. The significance of that finding is obvious when one recalls 
that both areas are well-known sites for considerable anxiety among non- 
native speakers. The authors conclude that only when graduate students have 
been given the opportunity, in both their undergraduate teaching experience 
and in their graduate education, to develop a more sophisticated understand- 
ing of advanced abilities in terms of domain-specific (and that is genre- 
specific) features, will they be able to encourage their departments to support 
them in their own language development or, absent such support, work on 
their own to enhance their abilities successfully. 

The volume concludes with a post-script by Hiram Maxim “Expanding 
Visions for Collegiate Advanced Foreign Language Learning” in which he 
examines the prevailing departmental, professional, and research practices in 
collegiate foreign language learning and argues that they needlessly limit the 
opportunities for developing advanced language abilities. Particularly prob- 
lematic for an expanded conceptualization of advanced language learning is 
the current privileging of spoken language use, naturalistic learning, and a 



decontextualized notion of leamer-centeredness that is not always consistent 
with the intellectual goals of higher education. In response, he draws on the 
insights of the preceding chapters, particularly the arguments for a literacy 
and discourse orientation to advancedness, to propose alternative approaches 
to envisioning advanced-level competence that reflect a social understanding 
of language use. Maxim admits the significant challenges to rethinking some 
of these issues that are central to collegiate foreign language learning, but he 
also sees such re-visioning as necessary if collegiate foreign language learning 
is to remain an integral part of an undergraduate humanistic education. 

With its focus on new conceptual frameworks for collegiate advanced lan- 
guage learning, the challenges of addressing the advanced language needs of 
heritage learners, and different contexts for fostering advanced language use, 
we hope this volume contributes to and expands the nascent discussion on 
advanced language learning in the profession, and, in particular, provides food 
for thought to language coordinators and supervisors about new directions for 
collegiate foreign language learning. As the following chapters indicate, 
advanced language learning is a pan-departmental challenge that, when 
viewed as integral to and inseparable from collegiate foreign language learn- 
ing, has the potential to greatly enrich foreign language education. 
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Abstract 

Advanced level language learning has to do with much more than ‘language’ 
per se. It requires familiarization with new frames of interpretation, new 
genres, new social practices, and new ways of thinking in and about the lan- 
guage in question. This chapter argues that these kinds of familiarization are 
largely issues of literacy, and it explores ways in which literacy can be used 
as an organizing principle to design language curricula that problematize 
the linguistic, cognitive, and social relationships that link readers, writers, 
texts, and culture. Sample literacy project ideas are presented in the Appendix 
to exemplify this problematizing approach to language teaching. 

As I write this paper I am beginning a term of service as Study Center Director for the 
University of California Education Abroad Programs in Lyon and Grenoble, France. 
Because all of our year-long program participants enroll in French university courses just 
like French nationals (and are thus by definition advanced language learners), I am 
acutely aware of the problems our students face as they attempt to perform their hard- 
earned competence in an academic setting abroad. I am also aware of the limitations of 
our lower-division language curricula back home in preparing our students for this kind 
of academic immersion experience .As far as I can see at present, the main problem is not 
one of ‘language’ in the sense of structures and lexicon per se. Our students have enough 
grammar and vocabulary to get by in their day-to-day lives, looking for housing, buying 
groceries, making friends, and the like. In fact, most of them are quite well prepared for 
this aspect of their year abroad. The real problem seems to be one of language use in an 
academic context.That is, the challenge of understanding and adapting to a different aca- 
demic culture and, in particular, adapting to the kinds of listening, reading, and writing 
they are expected to do. 

Students arrive in France with the idea that academic language use is pretty much 
universal, but soon realize that there are subtle yet important differences. For example, 
extracting the main ideas from a lecture and synthesizing them in a French resume 
seems a straightforward task, but it proves to be challenging for our students who are 
thinking in terms of an American ‘summary’. Reading is extensive and unguided, requiring 
students to develop much greater independence and discernment, as well as good skim- 
ming abilities. Writing an exam seems like a familiar concept until one gets comments 
praising one’s information recall but deploring one’s “lack of method.” What our students 
need to understand is how seemingly familiar language and literacy practices can be 
slightly or radically different in a foreign cultural matrix. They need to be socialized into 
new forms of language use (and this includes a focus on form at all levels of the system, 
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from lexicogrammatical choices to discourse organization and genres), but they also 
need to reflect on how these new forms of language use relate to the ones they are famil- 
iar with from their home culture. 

Some readers may object that study abroad is a goal for only a small proportion of 
our students, and that we ought not cater to the needs of that select group in designing 
our mainstream language curricula. There is some merit to this argument. I am not sug- 
gesting that we indoctrinate our students into the particular discourse practices of for- 
eign universities. But if our goal is to promote the highest possible attainment, whether 
or not our students study abroad, then sooner or later we will be faced with the impera- 
tive of familiarizing our students with new frames of interpretation, new genres, new 
social practices, and new ways of thinking in and about the language. The idea that I 
would like to present in this paper is that these kinds of familiarization, key to advanced 
language learning at home or abroad, are largely issues of literacy, and demand renewed 
and invigorated attention to written communication throughout the curriculum. 

Focus on Literacy 

Reading and writing have always been part of the FL curriculum, but they have tended to 
be treated as straightforward acts of decoding and encoding meaning. It is certainly true 
that reading and writing involve decoding and encoding, but this is not the whole truth. 
Beyond psycholinguistic processes like word recognition, parsing, and schema activation 
lie issues of interpretation that are social as well as cognitive in nature. For example, the 
word ‘liberal’ in French has essentially the same dictionary definition as ‘liberal’ in 
English, and yet ‘politique liberate’ usually points to the political right in France, while 
‘liberal politics’ points to the left in the United States. What is all too often lacking in for- 
eign language classrooms is explicit attention to the sociocultural, contextual, and rela- 
tional factors that influence the particular meanings that speakers, readers, and writers 
produce — what Galisson (1987) has called the ‘charge culturelle partagee’ of language. 
As a consequence, foreign language students often take half-meanings for whole mean- 
ings or they take a normed meaning (that is, the meaning/theme/point of a text as 
expressed by an authority) as the only possible meaning. Similarly, they often think of 
writing in terms of prescribed patterns, seeking the idealized ‘best’ form for expressing a 
given set of thoughts (if only they could find it!). Reading and writing certainly do 
involve prescribed uses of language, but these uses vary across discourse communities 
(even among academic departments) and students need to be primed for multiple, not 
singular, literacies. 

What I mean by ‘literacy’, then, is more than reading and writing as skills or as pre- 
scribed patterns of thinking. It is about relationships between readers, writers, texts, cul- 
ture, and language learning. It is about the variable cognitive and social practices of 
taking and making textual meaning that provide students access to new communities 
outside the classroom, across geographical and historical boundaries. It involves an 
awareness of how acts of reading, writing, and conversation create and shape meanings, 
not merely transfer them from one individual or group to another. It is precisely because 
literacy is not monolithic, but variable and multiple, tied to the various sociocultural 
practices of a given society, that it is of key importance in our teaching of language and 
culture. 

When we consider reading and writing in their social contexts of use — as comple- 
mentary dimensions of written communication, rather than as distinct linguistic and 
cognitive skills — we more easily see how they are connected to other dimensions of 
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language use. Experience shows that students cannot develop the high level of spoken 
communication ability required in academic settings without a serious commitment to 
the study of written communication (e.g., Byrnes 1998). Recent curricular work (Barnes- 
Karol 2002; Berman 1996; Byrnes 1998, 2000, 2001; Sternfeld 1992; Swaffar, Arens, and 
Byrnes 1991) suggests that literacy can serve as an effective organizing principle for aca- 
demic language teaching and foster more integrated and coherent instruction within and 
across levels of the language curriculum. 

Focusing on literacy does not mean abandoning a communicative focus and reverting 
back to a grammar-translation variety of teaching. Rather, it means taking ‘communicative 
language teaching’ at its word, exploring the complex relations between written and oral 
communication, and engaging students in reading and writing as acts of communication 
that are just as real, and just as social, as speaking and listening. It means sensitizing students 
to relationships between language, texts, and social contexts, in order to deepen their under- 
standing of language and culture and ultimately to enhance their communicative capacity as 
human beings. 

Consequently, oral communication does not take a back seat in a literacy-based 
approach. Indeed, effective oral communication in academic settings requires ‘literate’ 
sensitivities to the particular ways a language can be used for particular purposes in par- 
ticular settings. Some preliminary research supports the notion that reading and writing 
can improve learners’ speaking ability. In his ethnographic study of elementary college 
French students’ learning, Loughrin-Sacco (1992) found that reading and writing enhanced 
students’ small-group oral work and “contributed heavily” to their overall speaking ability 
(p. 98). Similarly, Lightbown (1992) found that young ESL learners in a comprehension- 
based program were substantially better able to describe pictures than were learners in 
the regular program, even though the comprehension-based program did not provide 
in-class speaking practice. Lightbown hypothesizes that the experimental group’s supe- 
riority in verbal description was a consequence of those learners’ more frequent listen- 
ing and reading of sustained text. Ehri (1987) hypothesizes that written language, by 
making possible a visual-spatial representation of speech, can enhance memory for speech 
as well as support the development of metalinguistic skills. Freedle (1985) found that oral 
recall protocols were much better when they were preceded by written protocols, 
hypothesizing that “some skills that make for competent writing may be transferable 
directly to the oral mode” (p. 121). 

To illustrate how oral and written modes can be integrated to mutual benefit in a 
classroom setting, consider the following example of an experimental intermediate-level 
EFL course in Italy, in which writing was used as a transformative step between reading 
and speaking in a content-based project on American Indians (Cortese 1985). 1 

Cortese’s students first did preliminary background reading in Italian and then chose 
books in English from a teacher-prepared bibliography according to their particular disci- 
plinary interests (e.g., anthropological, economic, historical, political perspectives). 
Students had one month to read and to prepare an oral report on the book’s main topics 
and lines of argument as well as the writer’s attitudes as reflected in the text. Because stu- 
dents’ oral performance had previously consisted mostly of brief utterances, Cortese real- 
ized that her students needed practice in discourse planning and cohesion devices before 
they could effectively deliver their reports. She addressed this need by having students 
write and peer edit successive drafts of their oral presentations. Through the writing 
process, Cortese observed that her students became more aware “that problems of mean- 
ing derived only to a limited extent from lexical items or lack of grammatical accuracy” 
(p. 15) and that writing allowed them to deal in a concrete way with the transition from 
speaking in brief utterances to producing extended, connected discourse. After their 
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written exposes were completed, Cortese’s role shifted from one of facilitator to that of 
explicit language instructor: she systematically dealt with common problems ranging 
from diction to syntax to rhetorical organization by talcing several examples of each prob- 
lem from students’ writing and reworking the samples with the whole class. 

Following their oral reports, the students then did a simulation of a United States 
Supreme Court hearing concerning a land claim. This simulation involved a wide range 
of testimony role-plays. Students worked together in small groups, wrote out their 
speeches, and videotaped their final performance for evaluation purposes. Cortese notes 
that providing students with these project-oriented reading and writing tasks brought 
her students to a whole new level of expressive sophistication in their speaking: 

The variety of speech acts which the students could handle in connected dis- 
course was substantially greater than at the beginning of the course. But it was 
the ability to convey point of view and illocutionary force, to match verbal 
behavior to its intended effect, and to use codes appropriate to the interacting 
partner . . . that was most rewarding, as one could see the participants actually 
doing things with words (p. 22). 

This example shows us a number of points about literacy in relation to language 
learning. First of all, we can see that literacy involves more than reading and writing in a 
strict sense. Literacy events (Heath 1983) often involve a broad range of written, as well 
as oral language use. Here students were reading, discussing, writing, and role-playing in 
multiple overlapping cycles, with each mode of language use affecting all others. 

Second, following from this point, we can see that literacy is social and collaborative 
in nature. In this classroom project the students were not working in isolation but with 
the feedback and assistance of their peers and the teacher. But even in non-group situa- 
tions, people write for an audience (including themselves), and their decisions about 
what needs to be said and what can go without saying are based on their understanding 
of their audience. When people read they must contribute their motivation, knowledge, 
and experience in order to make a text meaningful. All too often we ask our students to 
do what they usually consider the most difficult tasks — reading and writing — in isolation 
at home. One of the goals of literacy-based language teaching is to bring reading and 
writing into the interactive, collaborative sphere of the classroom. 

Third, literacy depends on conventions. How people read and write is not universal, 
but governed by cultural conventions. But conventions evolve through use and people 
modify them as needed for their own individual purposes. Here the students had to 
adapt their language (i.e., use some unfamiliar conventions) to make their communica- 
tion more appropriate for the medium and context of expression (though the conven- 
tions were no doubt modified to suit their language abilities). Once appropriated, these 
conventions become resources for subsequent language use. 

Fourth, literacy involves interpretation. When we write we interpret the world 
(events, experiences, ideas, etc.), and when we read we interpret a writer’s interpretation 
in terms of our own conception of the world. Interpretation is guided by social conven- 
tions but also by individual insight.The students in this class had to interpret arguments 
and attitudes from both written and oral discourse. They also had to interpret (and rein- 
terpret) the project tasks. 

Fifth, literacy involves active thinking. Because words are always embedded in lin- 
guistic and situational contexts, reading and writing involve figuring out relationships 
between words, between larger units of meaning, and between texts and real or imag- 
ined worlds. Here one of the key problems Cortese’s students had to confront was how 
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to move from short utterances to extended discourse. The solution involved a combina- 
tion of overt instruction, writing, reflection, and interaction. 

Sixth, literacy is recursive. Because reading and writing allow students to go back 
repeatedly to the texts they read and write, literacy can foster analysis and reflection 
about the processes of producing and interpreting meaning through language. Here, stu- 
dents’ successive drafts of their oral presentations increased their awareness of the multi- 
ple dimensions of making meaning and eased the transition to extended discourse. 
Rereading, rewriting, and rethinking are key not only to language learning but also to the 
development of critical analytical abilities.This is an important point made repeatedly by 
Swaffar (1991, 1993a, 1993b). 

In the following sections we will consider how these features of literacy might help 
us design curricula focused on the linguistic, cognitive, and social relationships between 
readers, writers, texts, and culture in order to prepare our students for the broadest range 
of language use, in ways that are consistent with the goals of the national Standards for 
Foreign Language Learning. 



Curriculum Design 

First a few words about curriculum design. Curriculum can be thought of as a concep- 
tual map of what students and teachers do over time, and the relationships among the 
various things they do.This conceptual map encodes decisions about what to teach (i.e., 
content), how to teach it (i.e., method and sequencing) and why (i.e., goals).These deci- 
sions are always based on educators’ beliefs about the nature of learning, the nature of 
what is to be taught, and the nature of the learners and the learning institution. 
Curriculum is therefore inevitably bound to context, culture, and ideology. 

As Byrnes (2000) points out, however, curriculum can (and too often does) occur by 
default rather than by conscious design. That is to say, curriculum can be an “accidental 
outcome” when professors’ intellectual energy is focused at the level of individual 
courses and any linkages between courses are left for students to forge on their own. 
Curriculum by design, on the other hand, happens when a department’s teaching faculty 
collaboratively develops a vision of the desired educational outcomes for their students 
and designs a coherent academic plan for achieving that collective vision. It is in the 
interest of fostering discussion of this type that I propose literacy as an organizing prin- 
ciple for academic language teaching. 



Goals of the Curriculum: Rethinking the Aims of Language Study 

The realities of language use militate against strict boundaries separating reading, writ- 
ing, listening, and speaking. Speech in certain contexts can resemble writing; writing in 
certain contexts can resemble speech. Consequently, listening to lectures and speeches 
requires modes of understanding normally associated with reading. Conversely, reading 
dialogue or personal narrative style in novels requires considerable knowledge of how 
language is used in spoken contexts. Effective participation in a verbal debate or formal 
discussion demands ‘literate’ speech, whereas writing an engaging narrative often 
involves conveying an ‘orate’ tone of personal involvement.The ability to write well can- 
not be learned without reading. Moreover, writing demands some understanding of read- 
ers and how they will likely read the text. By the same token, sensitive, analytic reading 
may require a ‘writer’s eye’. 
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Given these realities, an integrated approach is called for in organizing the language 
curriculum. While it can of course be desirable to focus narrowly on discrete skills at var- 
ious points in a language curriculum, we cannot lose sight of the essential interconnect- 
edness of all aspects of language use. An overarching goal of literacy can provide a 
unifying focus by drawing students’ attention to the interactions among form, context, and 
function in all their uses of language — whether they are speaking, listening, reading, or 
writing. Furthermore, a focus on literacy removes the artificial separation of skills and 
content. Because language use itself becomes an object of analysis and reflection, it pro- 
vides a source of intellectual content. 

A literacy-based curriculum: 

• aims to prepare learners to interpret multiple forms of language use (oral and 
written) in multiple contexts (some perhaps quite different from those learners 
are familiar with). 

• fosters communicative ability in a new language, but also emphasizes within 
that general goal the development of learners’ ability to recursively analyze, 
interpret, and transform discourse (thus encouraging a ‘metacommunicative’ 
awareness of how discourse is derived from relations between language use, 
contexts of interaction, and larger sociocultural contexts). 

• aims to integrate communicative approaches to language teaching with more 
analytic, text-based approaches — it does not represent an out-and-out replace- 
ment of current ‘communicative’ curricula so much as an enhancement that 
places full value on written and visual communication, as well as on oral com- 
munication. That is to say it is “communicative,” but in the very broadest sense 
of the term. 

• incorporates a range of written, spoken, visual, and audiovisual texts that 
broadly represent the particular signifying practices of a society. 

• pays attention to the relationships among the particular text types, particu- 
lar purposes, and particular conventions of reading and writing in particular 
contexts. 

• problematizes discourse and provides learners with structured guidance in 
the thinking that goes into reading, writing, and speaking appropriately for 
particular contexts. 

• focuses on linguistic, cognitive, and social dimensions of language use in an 
integrated way, bringing reading and writing into the mainstream interactive 
realm of the classroom. 

• encourages students to take an active, critical stance to the discourse conven- 
tions we teach them. 

• attempts to establish these as common goals across introductory, intermedi- 
ate, and advanced levels of language study. 

The curriculum shares with communicative language teaching an emphasis on prob- 
lem solving in the sense of piecing together meanings in context and figuring out what is 
appropriate to say and do in various situations. But it also moves beyond problem-solving 
to include problematizing the sayings, doings, and meanings that are encountered along 
the way. That is to say.it is based not only on cognitive theories of understanding and learn- 
ing but also on social and critical theories of language and literacy. Where interpretation 
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is concerned, normative, ‘native’ interpretations are not the goal. Instead, the goal is for 
students to begin to understand how the interpretations they do come up with (some- 
times distinctly non-native) are influenced by their beliefs, attitudes, and experiences — 
in other words, by their ‘world’ as constituted by their culture. 

Compatibility with National Standards 

The above goals of a literacy-based curriculum mesh extremely well with the goals of the 
National Standards in Foreign Language Education Project (1996). Below are the Five Cs 
the Standards Task Force established as goals for foreign language learners in the United 
States. In summarizing the goal statements I have italicized key words to highlight the 
similarities to the features of literacy described on pages 5 and 6 and to the curricular 
goals listed above. 

Understanding and interpreting written and spoken language on var- 
ied topics, communicating in meaningful and appropriate ways, tak- 
ing audience and context into account (i.e., rhetorical demands — this 
requires being able to shift frames of reference, norms, assumptions 
of what can and can’t be said, and so forth). 

Understanding relationships between the social practices, cultural 
products, and perspectives (beliefs, values, attitudes, ideas) of people 
in the foreign culture (i.e., reading a cultural ‘code’ through texts). 
Strengthening knowledge of other disciplines through language 
study — art, music, film studies, history, etc.; acquiring information 
and recognizing viewpoints available through the language and its 
cultures (i.e., seeing how different rules of interpretation operate in 
a different disciplinary and/or cultural system). 

Understanding the nature of language/culture through comparisons 
of the language/culture studied and their own (i.e., thinking critically 
about cultural systems and about how languages work). 
Participating in multilingual communities at home and around the 
world for personal enjoyment and enrichment. Literacy is key here 
since writing and the visual media are the primary means by which 
we learn about and relate to past and present worlds outside our 
immediate community. When we examine the particular ways that 
language is used to capture and express ideas and experiences, we 
not only learn a great deal about the conventions of the language— 
we also begin to glimpse the beliefs and values that underlie 
another people’s culture and uses of language. This lies at the very 
heart of the FL Standards project (five Cs summarized, with my com- 
mentary, from the National Standards in Foreign Language 
Education Project 1996, p. 9). 

The Standards also explicitly move us away from an orientation toward the four 
s kills of listening, reading, speaking, writing, and move us toward a focus on interpersonal, 
interpretive, and presentational modes — these latter two modes being clearly issues of 
literacy. 
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The What and the How of the Curriculum 

The specific content and implementation of a language curriculum must be determined 
according to the language in question, local goals, student needs, materials, and 
resources. Nevertheless, some general guidelines can be sketched out in broad terms, 
and I will attempt such a sketch in the sections that follow. 

Four Curricular Components 

In developing activities and tasks to accomplish the above aims of a literacy-based curricu- 
lum, it is useful to refer to four curricular components proposed by the New London 
Group (1996) — a team of ten literacy scholars from Australia, Great Britain, and the U.S., 
including Courtney Cazden, Bill Cope, Norman Fairclough, James Gee, and Gunther Kress, 
among others, who held their first meeting in New London, Connecticut.The four compo- 
nents are: situated practice, overt instruction, critical framing, and transformed practice. 

Situated practice is immersion in language use, with an emphasis on apprenticeship, 
experience, pattern recognition, and socialization. The focus is on communicating in the 
‘here and now’, on learners’ personal experiences, and on the spontaneous expression of 
their thoughts, opinions and feelings, without conscious reflection or metalanguage. The 
competencies involved in situated practice correspond to Cummins’ (1981) notion of 
context-embedded language use, or BICS (Basic Interpersonal Communication Skills). The 
other three curricular components — overt instruction, critical framing, and transformed 
practice — contribute to what Cummins called CALP (Cognitive Academic Language 
Proficiency), which tends not to develop automatically from social interaction but which is 
of key importance to academic success. 

Overt instruction entails developing an explicit metalanguage so that the teacher 
and students can identify, talk about, and learn the various elements that contribute to 
particular meanings in communication. Pedagogically, it involves creating scaffolded 
learning activities, not just drills and memorization. Overt instruction therefore intro- 
duces an element of conscious control as well as a vocabulary to allow students to talk 
about communication processes. 

Critical framing has to do with the reflective, analytical dimension of language and 
literacy teaching. Whereas situated practice focuses on the immediate ‘here and now’, 
critical framing involves stepping back and looking at the ‘then and there’ of communi- 
cation. It involves drawing on the metalanguage that was developed through overt 
instruction to direct learners’ attention to relationships among elements within the lin- 
guistic system as well as relationships between language use and social contexts and pur- 
poses. Critical framing thus engages the ability to critique systems and their relations to 
other systems in terms of power, ideology, and values (New London Group 1996). 

Transformed practice involves acts in which students create new texts on the basis 
of existing ones, or reshape texts to make them appropriate for contexts of communica- 
tion other than those for which they were originally intended. It therefore entails seeing 
relationships across contexts of cultural expression (oral, textual, visual, audiovisual, 
etc.). Writing an analytic essay about a text that has been read would be one common 
academic example of transformed practice.The focus here is on the process of designing 
meaning to suit the constraints of both immediate and larger sociocultural contexts. 

We can think of these four components as the ‘basic food groups’ needed to meet 
language learners’ literacy ‘nutritional needs’, to borrow a metaphor from Schachter (1983). 
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Situated practice and overt instruction have traditionally constituted the bulk of lan- 
guage teaching at the beginning and intermediate levels. Necessary as they are, they are 
not sufficient for the development of students’ critical or cultural understanding of lan- 
guage, literacy, and communication. In fact, the New London Group (1996) contends, 
both immersion and many sorts of Overt Instruction are notorious as socializing agents 
that can render learners quite uncritical and unconscious of the cultural locatedness of 
meanings and practices” (p. 85). Unfortunately, the complementary nutritional elements of 
critical framing and transformed practice are all too often either reserved for the elite in 
advanced-level courses or not provided at all. A major goal of a literacy-based language 
curriculum, then, is to provide a well-balanced instructional ‘diet’ for all language learn- 
ers at all levels of the curriculum. 

That is not to say, however, that every task and activity need involve all four compo- 
nents. The Cortese project cited earlier emphasized overt instruction (training in dis- 
course strategies, cohesion devices, diction, syntax, rhetorical organization) and 
transformed practice (transforming content gained through reading into a written draft 
and then an oral report, then retransforming into a simulation and role-plays). Critical 
framing was involved to some extent in the peer editing activities, but was not the major 
thrust of this project. Had the teacher wanted to highlight this component, students 
could have been asked to analyze and compare their forms of language use in the writ- 
ten and oral (videotaped) contexts or to evaluate the effectiveness of their verbal inter- 
action in the recorded simulation and role plays. The sample project ideas presented in 
the Appendix of this chapter emphasize primarily situated practice and critical framing. 
The point is that in the context of the curriculum, all four components should be repre- 
sented over the complete range of classroom and extramural activities, but not necessar- 
ily within any given one. 

Implications of a Literacy-based Curriculum for Teaching Methodology 

The core principle of a literacy-based approach to language teaching is getting students 
to see texts (including their own!) as information systems that reflect cultural systems 
and that are interpreted (in both conventional and idiosyncratic ways) in particular con- 
texts. The goal is not only to teach content but also to model a problematizing 
approach to learning that learners can take with them and continue to apply in new 
contexts that they encounter beyond the classroom (e.g., study abroad, social work, inde- 
pendent research, international internships, etc.). Key to this approach is asking critical 
questions that problematize meaning in discourse (written as well as oral). The sample 
project ideas in the Appendix broadly exemplify this problematizing approach. 

As far as sequencing is concerned, the traditional way to organize language curricu- 
lum is to have students master successively larger constituent elements, beginning with 
phrases, then sentences, then paragraphs, and finally extended discourse. Such a 
sequence may be eminently logical, but it does not mesh well with the psychological 
needs of language learners who strive to communicate in meaningful, whole acts. 
Although it is certainly important to focus learners’ attention on linguistic elements, a 
literacy-based approach stresses the need to do this without glossing over or ignoring 
the interaction of contextual elements. Instead of progressing from micro to macro, a 
literacy-focused approach starts from the beginning with complete utterances and texts. 
These can be broken down and analyzed in terms of their component structures, but 
always with the ‘big picture’ and meaning relationships (both overt and covert) in mind. 

Although there are many ways that whole texts can be used from the early stages of lan- 
guage learning (Kern 2000; Swaffar, Arens, and Byrnes 1991;Wallace 1992), we will consider 
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just two categories of activities — storytelling and projects — to illustrate the implementation 
of the goals and principles set forth above. 

Storytelling 

Oral storytelling is a particularly good activity in beginning level courses. Teachers can 
gauge the complexity of their language to a level that they know their students will 
understand. Students follow the rhythm of the storyteller — whose gestures, facial expres- 
sions, and stress and intonation patterns help to clarify meaning — without worrying 
unduly about words they don’t understand (situated practice). Storytelling is also a good 
way to involve advanced students in the curriculum, by having them visit first- and second- 
year classes to tell oral versions of stories they have read in their literature classes (trans- 
formed practice). This benefits the beginners in that they get to enjoy a preview of 
stories they will later read if they continue in their study of the language (recycling of 
texts), and they get plentiful (and enjoyable) listening comprehension practice. For the 
advanced students, the process of simplifying a complex narrative forces them to iden- 
tify what they consider to be the essential elements of the story (these choices could be 
profitably compared among students if critical framing is a goal) and gives them practice 
in making their language comprehensible to beginners or intermediates — a particularly 
important experience for those students who eventually plan to teach the language. 

Anokye (1994) offers further ideas suitable for those who have developed a basic 
competence in the language. She outlines three types of storytelling tasks: folktale, per- 
sonal ancestor, and personal narrative. Each starts with an oral telling and leads to a writ- 
ten version. The first step is to discuss the questions: What is a story? Why do we tell 
them? and What makes a good story? (situated practice). Other key questions for stu- 
dents to think about include:To whom am I telling the story? What might the audience 
know or not know about the situation or culture surrounding the story? What back- 
ground information might need to be explained? What do I intend for the audience to 
take away from the experience of hearing my story? (pp. 49-50). 

The teacher tells a story first (one of the three types students will be telling), which 
is followed by a discussion of the story’s meaning and implications as well as the similar- 
ities between storytelling and writing (critical framing). Anokye’s ESL students then each 
tell a folktale from their own culture. This not only gives students extended speaking 
practice (situated practice), but also provides the listeners a chance to analyze and dis- 
cuss the values, customs, and social conditions expressed in the story (critical framing). 
Anokye reports that this initial storytelling not only sensitizes learners to audience, pur- 
pose, explanation, illustration, and logic, but also leads to greater awareness and toler- 
ance of cultural differences (critical framing). 

The second story is about the ‘furthest back’ family ancestor about whom they can 
get information. The third is a traditional assignment of telling about a striking personal 
experience and how it affected them. All three storytellings can be used as prewriting 
activities in that after each telling, students discuss issues of audience, purpose, style, and so 
forth. Students can tape record their stories, transcribe them, and analyze the features they 
can identify in the oral narratives, such as repetition, pauses, fillers, use of coordination 
rather than subordination, etc. With the teacher’s help they can then discuss ways in which 
a written version might overlap and where different lexical, syntactic, and organizational 
features might be needed (critical framing). A sample transcription is then transformed 
into a written version on the blackboard or on an overhead projector. Students can then 
transform their transcribed oral stories into written versions (transformed practice), 
drawing on the written narrative conventions brought out in the class discussion. 
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Projects 

We saw in the case of Cortese’s class how literacy-based projects can benefit linguistic, 
cognitive, and social goals in language learning. Because literacy-focused language teach- 
ing emphasizes depth over breadth, individual and collaborative projects are particularly 
well suited, developing discourse competence and integrating various language skills. In 
the Appendix I have included three sample literacy-based projects for advanced-level 
learners, to give some flavor of the kinds of tasks that can be set for students in order to 
focus on relationships between language, texts, contexts and culture. 

The first of these project ideas (“colonialism”) explores the theme of colonialism as 
represented at various times and in various media and the effects that colonialism has 
had on many nations of the world.The goal is to get students asking questions about cul- 
tural influence and transformation, which prepares them for the second project. This 
project (“transmission and translation of culture”) focuses on the ways that countries 
sharing a common language diverge and overlap culturally. Here the goal is to use texts 
as data to develop and test hypotheses, and to focus on the bases of interpretation. The 
third project (“crime”) involves analysis of the representation (and construction) of 
social categories through language and the media. 

Working backwards to earlier stages in the curriculum, themes appropriate for proj- 
ects at the novice/intermediate stages of language learning are those most closely tied to 
the students’ own experiences, such as home and family, school and/or work, leisure 
activities, food and drink, hobbies and interests, and so forth. As van Ek (1986) points out, 
such themes are very personal ones and so are socioculturally ‘marked’, revealing socio- 
cultural characteristics of the language community. Through written texts, students can 
compare how various members of the target culture talk and write about these same 
themes in their own language. 



Conclusion 

If we want to best prepare our students for meaningful experiences in contexts of inter- 
cultural communication we must reassess our priorities in teaching foreign languages at 
the college and university level. What I have argued for in this paper is a focus on literacy 
as an organizing principle for foreign language curricula.This is not to suggest that spoken 
communication should be de-emphasized, but rather that it be broadly integrated with 
written communication, in order to address what Swaffar (1999) posits as the key question 
for foreign language education: “How do individuals and groups use words and other sign 
systems in context to intend, negotiate, and create meanings?” (p. 7). 

Most foreign language curricula do a good job of getting students to speak, listen, 
read, and write the language (i.e., situated practice) in the early stages of foreign lan- 
guage learning. They tend to be less successful at getting students to learn to critically 
evaluate their own and others’ language use — not from a prescriptive stance, but from a 
metacommunicative stance (critical framing). They tend to focus on language as a closed 
autonomous system, ignoring or downplaying (1) non-lexical and non-syntactic significa- 
tion (e.g., silences, ellipses, formatting conventions, etc.) and (2) cross-cultural differ- 
ences in genres and rhetorical notions and the assumptions that underlie them (e.g., 
what constitutes a ‘cause’, what constitutes an ‘argument’ in the two languages/cultures). 

Texts — written, oral, visual, audio-visual — offer more than something to talk about 
(i.e., content for the sake of practicing language).They offer students the chance to posi- 
tion themselves in relation to distinct viewpoints and distinct cultures.They give students 
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the chance to make connections between grammar, discourse, and meaning, between 
language and content, between language and culture, and between another culture and 
their own. These connections are not easy to make, but they are essential, as I am learn- 
ing from the students I am working with in an education abroad context. The more we 
can model the kinds of thinking that literacy demands the better we can prepare our stu- 
dents for the broadest range of language use and allow them to achieve their full com- 
municative potential. 

Notes 

1. This classroom example highlights the benefit of reading and writing for speech, butTannen 
(1983) shows that the interplay between written and oral communication works in the other 
direction as well— that so-called ‘oral’ discourse strategies may in fact be crucial to effective 
writing and reading: 

Successful writing requires not the production of discourse with no sense of 
audience but, rather, the positing of a hypothetical reader and playing to the 
needs of that audience . . . the act of reading efficiently is often a matter not so 
much of decoding . . . but of discerning a familiar text structure, hypothesizing 
what information will be presented, and being ready for it when it comes. By mak- 
ing maximum use of context, good readers may be using oral strategies (p. 91). 

2. The Standards’ separation of interpersonal, interpretive, and presentational modes may not cor- 
respond directly to a psycholinguistic reality any more than the separation of speaking, listen- 
ing, reading, and writing do but they effectively highlight real social functions of academic 
language use and therefore lend themselves well to an integrative, literacy-based curriculum. 

3. Obviously certain languages (e.g., Arabic, Chinese, Hindi/Urdu) demand a great deal more time 
than others for the development of basic abilities and automaticity — especially in reading and 
writing. Tasks involving critical framing and transformed practice therefore require especially 
careful planning in the less commonly taught languages so that student abilities can be realis- 
tically matched at any given level. Nevertheless, such tasks are crucially important in the devel- 
opment of advanced level proficiency in all languages. 
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Appendix 

Sample Literacy Project Ideas 

The sample projects below illustrate how many different sources of information can be inte- 
grated around a central theme.The overriding goal of such projects is to get students to look 
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in several different ways at the culture under examination through texts. By seeing multiple 
perspectives on the same (or similar) events, information, or ideas, students can begin to 
acquire the tools needed to recognize the complex dynamics at work in the design of mean- 
ing.This approach invites multiple and contradictory interpretations for discussion, rather 
than suggesting a monolithic unified vision of the society under examination, in the hope 
that the sum of those multiple interpretations might ultimately more closely approximate 
the culture. Each of the three projects described below could be the central focus of a 
course, or embedded within the framework of an advanced level language-culture course. 
I am indebted to Ann Delehanty for helping me develop these project ideas. 

Project 1: Colonialism 

Goal : To examine the effects of colonialism on the nations of the world.There is a huge 

body of literature, news media, and film on this subject.The instructor should try 
to focus on a very specific area so that students can get to know it well. 

Curricular components emphasized : situated practice, critical framing. 

Procedure: 

1 . A historical presentation of the time line of colonization can be presented first, along 
with any documents that might prove interesting. For example, in the case of the 
American continent (for ESL/EFL learners), one might begin by reading Christopher 
Columbus’ diaries which contain his impressions of the sublime largeness of all things 
American; Native American or Aztec pictorial representations of the conquest; any of the 
late 18th century political documents debating and asserting American independence. 

Students can compare initial impressions of the land/landscape to the ‘realities’ of 
that land/landscape. From there students might begin to discuss how myths were 
produced out of those impressions. 

2. Students should choose which country or region they wish to focus on. They can 
look at the changes that took place in the region or country as a result of colonialism. 
Students can examine many ‘objects’ or attitudes that get transferred from one culture 
to another, such as music, clothing, customs, language, prejudices, illness (syphilis, 
AIDS, plagues), myth. 

3. Students can ask themselves what kind of colonialism takes place today. Is it less or 
more overt than earlier colonialism? Some possible types of colonialism are: 

• Media (entertainment, news, publicity) 

• Corporate (multi-nationals, international finance) 

• Biological or scientific (availability of medication, bio-technology) 

• Military intervention 

• Literacy (availability of books) 

• Violence (weapons, arms transfers) 

The research produced by the students’ efforts can produce many different debates 
about the colonized subject or the colonized nation. The following are a few sample 
questions that might serve for a brief debate: 

• What is the colonized ‘subject’? Does colonialism change everyone down to the level 
of the individual? 

• Are there fruitful comparisons to be made between a colonized subject of the past and 
figures of today? 

• What is the political model where colonialism is possible? How has today’s model 
changed that, if at all? 
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• What steps can be taken or have been taken to resist colonialism? 

• What kind of global society do we want? 

• Should there be borders between nations? Do borders and nations merely encourage 
a colonialist model? 

• How is national identity constructed? Should the nation’s identity try to be empty of 
all outside influences? 

Project 2: Transmission and Translation of Culture 

Goal : To look at several different sites where culture has been transferred between 

two different geographic locations (e.g., France and Cameroon, England and 
the U.S., Spain and Cuba, etc.). Students will look for influence in both direc- 
tions. In many of these cases, the transmission happened under colonialism, so 
an understanding of colonialism (see Project 1 above) may be necessary to the 
project. 

Curricular components emphasized', situated practice, critical framing. 

Procedure: 

1 . Ask the students to list the various cultural objects that have been transmitted from cul- 
ture to culture in the past (especially under colonialism). Also create a list of cultural 
objects that are being transmitted today (in an era supposedly free from colonialism). 

2. Choose two countries for the students to examine.Teachers may wish to choose coun- 
tries based on the kinds of resources they have available (e.g., newspapers, magazines, 
films, songs, etc.). 

3. Below are some sample categories and questions that might be asked about each: 
Media: 

Bring in newspaper articles, news clips or magazine articles from both countries (prefer- 
ably covering the same story). Questions: How are events treated differently or similarly, 
both across and within the two cultures? How does the written language compare to the 
spoken language (i.e.,is written Cameroonian French more similar to written ‘standard’ 
French than spoken Cameroonian French is to spoken Parisian French?). 

Show a newscast from each country. Ask students to look at the different ways that 
images are presented (Are there pictures of dead bodies? Do the newspeople film 
extremely violent acts?). How is the story framed? Questions: What is the top story? What 
do the newscasters look like? How do their respective pronunciations of the language 
compare (Is there a standard pronunciation for this language?)? 

Languag e: 

Show the students a film/video or play them a cassette representing the language as it is 
spoken in both countries. Be sure to ask the students to try to imitate both accents. 
Questions: What are the differences in speaking the different languages? What syllables 
get accented differently? How are questions and exclamations intoned? Are there any 
words that are specific to that country that don’t exist in the other country? What 
idiomatic phrases are there? 

Political Systems: 

Bring in a political document from each country (e.g., constitution, treaty, address by the 
president/prime minister, etc. — these are often available at national web sites). Compare 
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the rhetoric of each document. What are the stated goals of the document? Are the citi- 
zens of the country deemed to be equal participants, subjects, workers? What is the lan- 
guage of the document? Which country’s system would you think is preferable? Why? 
Ask the students to do research about the political systems of each country. How are 
they historically linked? How have they diverged? If there was a revolution against the 
‘mother’ country, how did it happen and what was the resultant political system in the 
former colony? 

Music and Dance: 

Play a song from each country (e.g., a recording of a troubadour love song and a song by 
Julio Iglesias; a Kenyan pop song, e.g., by Daniel Owino Misiani and the Shirati Band; a 
piece by an American rap artist). Ask students to listen for the rhythm, lyrics and intona- 
tion of the singing. This subject has been covered at length with regard to Latin music’s 
roots in Africa and Spain in the film “Routes of Rhythm” (58m, English and Spanish). Show 
a musical or a dance from each country. Ask students to note body posture, rhythm, 
dress, and dynamics between the sexes (if couples are dancing, who leads?).This topic is 
addressed in the film “Sex and Social Dance” (male and female roles in dance in Morocco, 
U.S., Polynesia: RM Arts, WNET/New York, 57m, English, French and Arabic). 

Project 3: Crime 

Goal. Students investigate the different fictionalized approaches to crime upon which 
films, novels, and comic books depend. The project is meant to involve reading, 
watching, and writing.The cultural value of the project is that it can be expanded 
to research the mores of a society, answering questions such as: What is right? 
What is wrong? How is wrong punished? Where are moral lines drawn? Is crime 
subjective? and so forth. By focusing on a single social issue, students can become 
‘experts’ on one aspect of the society. Ideally, they can take their findings to a cul- 
tural insider and have productive discussions about this controversial topic. 

Curricular components emphasized : situated practice, critical framing, transformed 
practice. 

Possible Genres and Procedures : 

Newspaper/Media Sources: 

From real-life dramas, students can find answers to the following questions: What is crim- 
inal in the society being studied? How are those crimes prosecuted? What are the worst 
crimes? What crimes would not be criminal elsewhere? 

Examining sensationalist media, students can discuss what kinds of crimes are consid- 
ered shocking in this society. They can discuss the difference between transgression and 
criminality. 

Justice System: 

If a constitution is available, students can read the constitution of this country. They can 
also study the structure of government in the country. All these structures determine 
what is deemed right and wrong. By looking at specific laws of the country, they might 
discover very illuminating cultural data (e.g., what would it mean for gum chewing in 
public to be outlawed?). 
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Philosophy: 

If a philosophical text is available, students can look at the moral code as laid bare by a 
philosopher. Students can compare the philosopher’s vision of society to the vision(s) 
represented in the popular media or by the justice system. 

Film: 

Film can take criminality to new levels by romanticizing or brutalizing it. Students can 
watch almost any film to find criminality and transgression. By focusing on the genre of 
film, students might begin to ask why we consider crime to be entertainment. 

Sample films in French: 

Birgit Haas Must Be Killed (Haynemann, 1981, 105m, French) 

Bob le Flambeur (Melville, 1955, 102m, French) 

Buffet Froid (Blier, 1979, 95m, French) 

Cat and Mouse (Lelouch, 1975, 107m, French) 

Diabolique (Clouzot, 1955, 107m, French) 

Elevator to the Gallows (Malle, 1957, 87m, French) 

Writing: 

While the above items involve essentially critical framing, writing can be the principal 
vehicle for transformed practice. Throughout the semester, students could creatively 
apply the mores and attitudes explored above by writing an ongoing serial drama. This 
might take the form of a murder mystery, police drama, soap opera or detective novel. A 
group of students might wish to create a common body of characters and, from that, cre- 
ate a collection of episodes that combines the various adventures that students make up. 
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Abstract 

This chapter illustrates how to use the precis as a template for pedagogical 
tasks that integrate comprehension and production practice in ways that can 
enable learners to identify the messages, obligatory textual moves, and lan- 
guage features of various genres. Exemplified with reference to both fictional 
and nonfictional genres that are thematically related to the novel Like Water 
for Chocolate, precis tasks are shown to originate in terms of specific genre 
features, such as distinctions between formal and informal, private and pub- 
lic discourses, and the language situation (sender/receiver relationship). I 
argue that only after identifying characteristics of the media presentation, 
genre conventions, and handling of stereotypes are students in a position to 
analyze and articulate textual information in a culturally appropriate fash- 
ion. Examples also show how students who compare key differences between 
various thematically-related genres can construct verifiable bases for draw- 
ing inferences about the broader cultural implications of such changes, 
thereby becoming competent advanced users of a second language. 



Advanced learners, initially defined as college students whose language proficiency qual- 
ifies them to take courses at upper division college levels, have been the subject of little 
study until recent years. It was assumed that, if foreign language (FL) programs offered 
courses in great literature and the finer points of grammar, the needs of advanced learn- 
ers would be served. In the past decade, FL departments have begun to rethink what to 
teach and how to teach it. More information about the processes involved in acquiring 
advanced language competence has become available, the profession has turned to cul- 
tural studies, and trends in linguistics have stressed the role of genre, audience, and socio- 
historical contexts in determining what texts say. (For an extended treatment of these 
issues, see Swaffar and Arens, forthcoming.) 

That rethinking has commenced with a new look at language itself. For example, 
sociolinguists have established the degree to which language use is inseparable from tex- 
tual meaning. The choice of words, the topics raised, the order in which points are 
addressed, the degree of directness or obliqueness with which, for example, exhorta- 
tions, complaints, or eulogies occur, all involve distinct discursive and rhetorical patterns 
that are associated with different genres in public and private social settings. If learners 
are to comprehend and navigate multiple FL discourses at this level, they will, first and 
foremost, have to acquire the L2 defined in terms of these kinds of discursive practices. 
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The chapter explores pedagogies that will support learners in taking this step, a 
fundamental component of their developing L2 literacy. It will first specify the broad 
notion of discourse capacity in terms of the construct of genre. For purposes of this dis- 
cussion genre is understood as oral and written rhetorical practice which enacts cultur- 
ally embedded communicative situations in a highly predictable fashion, thereby 
creating horizons of expectations, to use Hans Robert Jauss’ (1982) terminology, that 
enable comprehension and communication in culturally valorized ways. Using that genre 
basis, the paper will then present the precis as a template for advanced learner tasks that 
employs the inherent predictability of genres as a pedagogical tool to facilitate the analy- 
sis of textual information. (For additional discussion of the link between genre and the 
precis, see Crane, Liamkina, and Ryshina-Pankova, this volume.) This pedagogical use of 
the precis for enhancing L2 literacy will be exemplified with a number of genres that 
occur with great frequency in advanced collegiate content classes: the novel, the book 
review, the movie synopsis, the interview, and the film. I have chosen Laura Esquivel’s 
novel Like Water for Chocolate not only because it is a popular choice for advanced 
classes, but also because it has enjoyed a wide reception in the United States. For that rea- 
son it has occasioned the natural occurrence of all these genres around one theme. My 
goal is to show how an understanding of the precis within its genre context can enable 
instructors to aid their students in uncovering a genre’s diverse message patterns and the 
linguistic foundations of those messages. Through that cognitive and linguistic engage- 
ment students will link their existing knowledge to the content-form patterns instanti- 
ated in the L2 text — where that linking is one first way of capturing essential qualities of 
advanced learning and the advanced learner. 



Genres and the Advanced Learner 

Specifying the Challenges for Advanced Learners 

An advanced learner can be variously defined, depending on the practices of depart- 
ments with regard to placement and sequencing of students. In this paper I define 
advanced learners in a straightforward fashion as those whose language competencies 
enable them to enroll in non-sequenced, topic courses that a department designates as 
advanced or upper division. Presumably, such students have encountered multiple gen- 
res in prior course work or in other language use situations, but they are not necessarily 
familiar with using the structures and obligatory textual moves of genres as the basis for 
their reading comprehension and as models for their speaking and writing. 

That is, they have had little, if any, systematic practice in recovering, replicating, and 
reproducing the formalisms that define genres in the target culture (if, indeed, they have 
such practice in their own culture). Also, they have probably not worked extensively 
with extended discourse — texts of more than three or four printed pages — and have 
rarely been asked to do more than describe or possibly contrast genres. As advanced 
learners, however, they will confront considerably more daunting demands. 

These demands do not reside solely in the need for more vocabulary and more 
sophisticated use of grammatical forms. They also stem from the cognitive claims that 
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longer texts (whether read or verbalized by students in spoken or written form) place on 
student recall and their ability to synthesize information. Finally, such demands stem 
from pedagogical tasks associated with advanced work in comprehension and produc- 
tion of diverse genres: analysis of textual information and a genre’s implications, and 
ways of interpreting its messages in a larger, socio-historical context. 

In addition to linguistic challenges, these tasks may well present the advanced 
learner with unfamiliar cultural variables found in the genres themselves. Very possibly, 
the genres students have used in lower levels have not differed much from those used in 
North America or England: they have read, listened to, and talked or written about adver- 
tisements, nursery rhymes, songs, soap operas, fairy tales, newspaper articles, or web 
based texts. They have not, however, been challenged in any systematic way to confront 
the systems of similarity and difference that make two different cultural products out of 
genres that, on the surface, seem alike. 

More advanced courses will, however, often focus on one or more genres that are 
distinctive for the culture of the language studied. That is, students read and discuss for 
the first time not only longer but also more complex genres. Even in Western languages 
with Latin alphabets these genres differ from the familiar soap operas or fairy tales with 
their stock characters and repertoire of predictable behaviors. Magazine articles and 
biographies often contain not only unfamiliar moves and sequences, but also contextual 
factors that contribute to inhibiting student comprehension. 

Reconsidering Genres as Enacting Communication Situations 

Whereas theorists on genre and textuality in the traditions of rhetoric have looked at 
textual utterances as narrowly linked to the formalisms of a genre type, I suggest that 
such direct and simple links need to be reconsidered, particularly in the teaching of FL 
texts. The tools to do so already exist. For example, in his essay “The Problem of Speech 
Genres,” Bakhtin (1986) looks at the way texts represent normative and at the same time 
more complex forms of how individuals speak to one another. Todorov ( 1 977) points out 
that literary texts in particular include representatives of different social classes, different 
positions vis-a-vis the messages of the text, and different degrees of formality in utterance. 

Thus a diary entry or a letter has more than one particular set of characteristic for- 
mal features.To begin with, both genres may be private if their authors intend them only 
for their personal reading or for an intimate circle. By contrast, the diaries and letters of 
well-known writers, captains of industry, or politicians hardly carry that restriction. 
Degrees of formality, register choices, and topics reflect these kinds of decisions about 
the discourse situation which the text enacts. For the FL learner, in consequence, the 
text’s function or audience , as marking the social situation, may well be the most impor- 
tant genre dimension to guide the outset of reading. That is, the form of a genre is not 
absolute, but rather has distinctive features with certain markers that vary systematically 
according to its place, ranging between how public or private its use is intended to be. 
In addition, the actual form assumed by the finished text is also modified with reference 
to another continuum, how informal or formal it is intended to be. Those dimensions 
are illustrated in the graphic on page 22, organized in relation to the demands of 
the communication situation that they enact , not simply by formal features: 1 
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Note that the scale for private genres commences with written and personal texts 
rather than the spoken ones, reflecting how the sender-receiver relation is configured. The 
sender-receiver relationship for informally written letters is not the same as that for the busi- 
ness letter. Specified in the personal letter, the receiver is profiled as a distinct individual. In 
the business letter, that receiver is impersonally generic — another agency or a customer 
type, rather than a discrete individual with whom the sender has a personal, nuanced rela- 
tionship. Some genres blur these distinctions but they do so in consistent ways. 

The electronic “blog” (the web-based diary or “web-log” site where authors express 
personal feelings and events in their lives) and the diary written for publication, for 
example, also both have generic receivers — those interested in the senders’ personal 
reflections, without any further personal specification. The blog, however, is typically less 
formal in style and register. The diary intended for possible publication or wider reading 
will have more formalized obligatory moves. It will frame topics (“today was one of the 
happiest of my life”), explain references (“because . . .”) and define terms (“that opportunity/ 
she/he has been ...”), while the blog can skip from one topic to the next without transi- 
tion markers or structured entries, even to the point of including pictures or media clips. 
“Went skiing. What a bummer those prices are . . .” The receiver of a blog must often cre- 
ate links to ideas and the senders’ situation or remain a reader at the purely factual level, 
while the reader of a published diary is initiated more systematically into understanding 
a text as the author reflects and elaborates on topics. 

For the advanced learner, awareness of such distinctions can ease reading compre- 
hension significantly. For the teacher, it helps pinpoint which texts will probably “work” 
for their learners and which may not, despite ostensibly simpler register, sentence style, 
and subject matter. It also explains why genres need to be examined carefully for their 
readability for the advanced learner. A blog entry may have simple subject-verb-object 
sentences on a known topic like “hobbies,” but its intent may be utterly alien to its read- 
ership. Some blogs are relatively easy, others virtually opaque reading, since reader back- 
ground must fill in the gaps in style and content characteristic of this genre. 

Example: The Encyclopedia Article 

The need for careful differentiation within macro-genres holds true for different types of 
letters or any of the genres discussed in the second column of the chart. When the set- 
ting is construed as formal, readers are more likely to follow its messages and their impli- 
cations. The genre of an encyclopedia article, for example, implies a reader of a generic 
(standard, demographically mixed and thus otherwise unprofiled) community. The 
writer of a typical entry must abstract the age, gender, dialect, and regional location of its 
receivers (or implied readers) precisely because the function of this genre is to provide 
for a broad audience the information it requires about a subject.That objective necessar- 
ily prescribes the text’s formal features. In other words, the sender operates under syn- 
tactic and information constraints that characterize the resultant text, because the 
encyclopedia article is engaged in an exchange that is seldom calculated to “rock the 
boat,” to challenge the status quo by introducing new knowledge. 

To illustrate, the obligatory moves of such a typical encyclopedia article involve locat- 
ing a specific person, work, event, or concept historically and providing an account of their 
origin, representative functions, and products.The entry on an author will not, typically, con- 
tain multiple voices that might challenge master narratives. While its readers might expect 
to find brief citations reprinted to reflect assertions about the author’s life or established 
reactions to his or her writing, the very definition of the medium and its communication sit- 
uation renders this genre likely to conform with master narratives of the culture it serves, or 
at least with narratives that conform to established views about cultural achievements. 
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Consequently, as a genre the encyclopedia article will prove relatively predictable in 
register and structuring of messages. That assertion is particularly true for entries con- 
cerning subjects familiar to the reader. More important, the degree of interest or discus- 
sion arising from such an article is generally restricted because it has condensed a broad, 
potentially multi-faceted subject into a succinct summary. 

By contrast, when the more user-neutral encyclopedia entry becomes an entry in an 
academic handbook for specialists in the field, it may generate greater user interest inas- 
much as it is engaged in a more challenging exchange. Designed to serve a particular read- 
ership, and thus assuming a certain level of professional knowledge on the part of that 
readership, academic handbooks often include the pros and cons of a subject, its nuances, 
and controversial features and rely on the reader to take authoritative positions — albeit 
within the parameters of areas of disagreement within the field. Although also directed at 
generic receivers, handbook articles necessarily serve a specialized audience that has 
expectations that differ from those of the broader readership implied by comprehensive 
encyclopedia entries. They are engaged in different communication situations, with differ- 
ent degrees of publicness and thus different levels of formalisms (different obligatory 
moves in the information and the rhetorical organization that the readership expects). 

Genres and Predictability 

The success of courses designed for special purposes comes about when FL students 
have a horizon of expectations that parallels that of the target language audience for the 
texts in question, e.g., professional correspondence, technical documents, and verbal 
exchanges within the group. Working for these students is background knowledge that 
derives from their membership in that specialized reader community, such as engineers, 
members of the business community or the medical professions. Similarly predictable 
sequences occur in the bulk of essays, textbooks, and research reports written for stu- 
dents in specialty fields of science, social science, engineering, business, and the fine arts. 

When a specialty field of interest is less public, however, the formal features of genres 
tend also to be less predictable. Readers of literature or TV viewers have a wide range of 
products from which to select and those readers’ or viewers’ tastes are, despite sometimes 
vigorous marketing efforts, not always homogeneous. Many genres, then — indeed, some- 
times the richest from a standpoint of cultural information — have limited audiences. Hence 
the text exists in a context of limited use.This diversity among audiences often signals that 
the genre in question is less predictable than those written for specialty audiences. 

Unpredictability is a particular characteristic of many forms of fiction and other 
literary genres that stress originality within limited use contexts. Original fiction, like 
the non-fiction that interrogates dominant expectations about a particular language 
community’s behaviors and values, will often confound reader expectations about word 
choice and style as well as content and the obligatory moves with which it is presented. 
There is little chance that a reader of Kafka’s Metamorphosis would ever have predicted 
that the hero was changed into a bug, unless the literary history is familiar. 

Such works contrast with popular fiction driven by formulae (the horror story, the 
romance, the detective novel). Writers who produce books in series ( A is for Ashes 
through Z) and publishing houses that specialize in formulaic series like Harlequin 
romances provide a specialized reader community with culture-specific versions of their 
individual genres. Such formulaic literature is so predictable that FL readers with rela- 
tively meager vocabulary can nonetheless begin reading it for main ideas, gradually 
acquiring vocabulary as they progress through the work. 
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To restate, while the same obligatory moves characterize classics of a particular 
genre (Dashiell Hammett’s mysteries or Graham Greene’s spy novels), the measures of 
predictability about plot development, register, tone, and style do not apply as fully. The 
Maltese Falcon (Hammett 1930) and The Quiet American (Greene 1956) are novels that 
made demands on reader attention by disrupting expectations of their day. They inten- 
tionally disconcert readers complacent about the power of wealth or the ethics of spying 
with humor or irony that reflects the author’s intention to question such reader attitudes. 
In contrast, purely imitative or formulaic genres simply confirm their projected readers’ 
horizon of expectation. 

Small wonder that advanced learners of a foreign language can nonetheless find 
themselves challenged, even by genres that are relatively formulaic. Of course, audience 
expectations differ from one culture to the next even when genres are virtually equiva- 
lent. But only one or two relatively minor deviations can mean that the resultant pre- 
dictability of the genre is easily reenacted only by native speakers of the L2 while posing 
significant problems for the advanced learner. 

Often perceptions about an audience’s cultural literacy, captured in terms of its 
horizons of expectation, influence the way a genre is translated from one modality or 
medium into another, such as a novel being turned into a movie or video version. Since 
the 1970s at least, novels of Magical Realism have been widely accepted in the United 
States, as indicated in the bestseller status of work by Carlos Fuentes, Garcia Marquez, 
and Isabel Allende. Despite the acceptance of this genre in written form, however, the 
star-studded film version of Isabel Allende ’s The House of the Spirits (1993) largely 
excised magical dimensions of the author’s novel (1985). The producers left the event 
structure of the story with only a few token scenes in which young Clara moves 
objects by telepathy. The adult Clara (Meryl Streep) depicts a protagonist as “sensitive” 
rather than as the clairvoyant of the novel. Apparently, producers decided that U. S. and 
international audiences would be discomfited or alienated by the novel’s magical 
dimensions and their ambiguous implications. The Milagro Beanfield Wars of a decade 
earlier failed at the box office while maintaining the grandfather’s ghost as a real char- 
acter in the film, a factor which may well have helped the decision to downplay magic 
in the later Allende film. 

To empower advanced readers to read genre features systematically for their formal 
as well as their semantic or content messages, teachers need to create reading assign- 
ments that support subsequent writing and speech situations by emphasizing such for- 
mulae in culturally appropriate ways — the formulae that constitute literacy in genres and 
language situations in the target cultures. As advanced learners encounter increased 
demands on their language competencies they need structures that keep them from 
becoming mired in translation efforts, the frustrations of partial comprehension, or false 
analogies between cultural settings. 

By using textual language to articulate the ideas of the text, learners reinforce their 
grasp of a work’s language usage and larger cultural patterns at the same time that they 
reflect about its implications. At the very least, tasks that have learners use facets of texts 
they read as the basis for personal expression afford practice in sophisticated language 
use — use that is patterned according to larger sets of cultural expectations rather than 
having been imported from the students’ own cultures.As a particularly felicitous way of 
teaching cultural information by having students encode the interlocking relation 
between formal and semantic features of texts in culturally appropriate ways, I propose 
the precis as an assignment task. 
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The Precis as Cultural Encoding of a Text 

To illustrate how the precis can help advanced students identify and utilize genre to 
encode the formal and semantic features of texts in culturally appropriate ways, I now 
turn to specific works. Because teaching related content by using different genres builds 
vocabulary while offering distinctly different applications of that vocabulary, I have 
selected not only a Spanish novel, but also a movie based on the novel that was written 
by the author, a film review, and an author interview The novel, Like Water for Chocolate , 
by Laura Esquivel is subtitled A Novel in Monthly Installments with Recipes, Romances, 
and Home Remedies, suggesting from the outset a domestic setting for a romance genre. 
Published first in Spanish in 1989 and in English in 1992, the book became a success in 
both English and Spanish-speaking countries, was a bestseller in the United States, and 
was made into a movie in the same year. 

Esquivel’s work intersperses actual recipes and directions for making them with 
events in the lives of two generations of women living on a ranch near the border 
between the United States and Mexico: the formidable Mama Elena, her three daughters, 
and their loyal female servants. Set at the turn of the century, their story takes place 
against the background of the Mexican Revolution. Commencing with the novel, I will 
exemplify how teachers can use the precis to have students work with both literary and 
linguistic features of a text and, at the same time, uncover for themselves a variety of cul- 
tural implications. 

A precis has four distinct parts, each representing a different aspect of the reading 
process. The first part identifies the topic or content of what is read. Part two states how 
the reader sees that content organized as a pattern of textual information. Part three 
gives two or three examples from the text in a matrix format. To this point in the precis 
students almost exclusively use the language of the text. Thus the first three segments 
constitute a replication of text language as well as textual messages. Only the organiza- 
tion of those messages in this succinct form conveys the reading perspective of the stu- 
dent. Finally, using that language, students have the basis for articulating thoughts about 
those patterns in part four of the precis. It is here that they explore what the chosen 
examples say to them — the implications and significance of the information pattern they 
have identified. 

The realization of the precis depends on what readers want to find out, their reader 
perspective or point of view. Consequently, precis vary between readers. That variance 
can be reduced when instructors specify particular parts as assignments. Such specifica- 
tions, in turn, depend on the needs of learners and the goals of the course. Advanced stu- 
dents unfamiliar with reading longer authentic materials need assistance in constructing 
precis, because their reading comprehension can break down under the processing 
demands of details in the text. Unfamiliar vocabulary and grammar tend to detract read- 
ers’ attention from main messages (top-down processing). However, with guidelines that 
focus their attention they can attend to major episodic stages in narrative development 
of ideas. In this, the precis proves an invaluable aid. 

To reiterate, the precis is not just an assignment tool. Its format can serve the 
instructor as a pedagogical template for introducing a text and subsequently also for dis- 
cussing it. In particular, a guided precis, one for which the instructor provides some cat- 
egories, can help the advanced reader “stay on track” because it focuses attention on the 
main story line and the text’s rhetorical structure. Once completed, the precis can be the 
basis for both written and oral work. To maximize the precis benefits in promoting mul- 
tiple literacies, class time is necessary to identify and utilize its key constituents. 
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Pedagogical Aspects of the Precis: The Novel 

I have advocated the use of the precis as a pedagogical template for all genres. In this section 
I propose that the precis is particularly well suited to identifying the richness of literary 
texts. I hope not only to support that claim for the precis by exploring its ability to capture 
a variety of approaches to the reading of literary texts; I hope also to offer convincing evi- 
dence for the particular suitability of literary texts in advanced classes, inasmuch as they 
invite just such a multiperspectival engagement in ways that non-literary texts do not. 

Introducing the Novel’s Generic Characteristics 

If students are to read an unedited or lightly edited version of Like Water for Chocolate 
without heavy reliance on dictionary use, then a precis for pre-assignment work as an 
in-class activity is generally essential. For initial in-class reading, establishing the content 
and patterns of information in a text provides practice at the lexicogrammatical level and 
strategies for identifying the macro propositions of any text. It will help students identify 
the obligatory moves of a given genre. To insure a learner-centered approach from the 
outset, readers are not told what to expect. Instead, the teacher introduces the text with 
initial classroom reading and reactions to that reading by focusing on what readers iden- 
tify as content and the pattern of that content. In the case of a novel whose chapters 
commence with months of the year and recipes, a brief perusal of chapter headings suf- 
fices to suggest the importance of foodstuffs generally and not just chocolate. Then stu- 
dents are prepared to read the first two paragraphs of chapter 1 (January/Christmas 
rolls) to see how food relates to the story the text wants to tell. 

The first sentence is in the present tense as one would expect with impersonal 
recipe directions: “Take care to chop the onion fine” (5) but the cook herself intrudes 
with a private observation by line two (“to keep from crying when you chop it [which is 
so annoying] , I suggest. . .”) and by the end of the paragraph the recipe itself has been for- 
saken for discussion of a shared family trait. Both the unnamed author and her great-aunt 
Tita have cried excessively when cutting onions .The first sentence of the next paragraph 
focuses solely on Tita and the story of her birth, childhood, and early womanhood. 
Students see that the initial obligatory move of the novel, introduction of characters, 
occurs within the context of culinary events. 

Using about ten minutes of class time to elicit such initial perceptions from stu- 
dents, the teacher enables readers to uncover the narrative strategy they will encounter 
throughout the text: the links between cooking and its impact on the lives of the charac- 
ters. Equally important, they will have distinguished the voice of the present narrator 
(the “now” and present tense voice) from the story-telling voice, the one speaking in the 
past tense with the full authority of apparent total recall. That voice uses the Spanish 
imperfect and knows what Tita thinks and feels as well as what she does and says. 

Developing a Matrix for the Genre’s Content 

The organization of textual information reflects these grammar signals consistently 
throughout the novel. In a course sequence for advanced learners, using a chapter of 
Like Water for Chocolate in a course in style or composition could begin with a matrix 
in which students contrast usage in these two voices.That matrix would contrast present 
and imperfect tenses and, at the same time, highlight the shifts in narrative focus: the 
context of particular events or moments inTita’s life in which the recipes are embedded. 

The course whose goal for advanced readers is reading comprehension of longer 
texts will likely want to concentrate on facilitating those processes through extensive read- 
ing. For literary works, a grasp of narrative strategy is essential because readers are not yet 
fully in command of the language. Knowing the major techniques the narrator u«es helps 
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readers account for shifts in story line or context. In this way, readers can keep macro fac- 
tors in mind (circumstances ofTita’s birth) when trying to comprehend micro features 
(individual words and sentences) of the narrative. In the case of Like Water for Chocolate, 
the teacher might assign the first chapter by focusing reader attention on the text-linguis- 
tic features that forge these links. The introductory reading and discussion in class has 
yielded a partially completed or guided precis to ease students’ reading comprehension by 
providing them with a macro-propositional grid for the unfolding of the story. 

This introductory in-class reading will also have identified the novel’s content in 
terms of a message pattern: Tita’s life as experienced through her cooking and intense 
relationship to food preparation. The message system that emerges can be confirmed by 
the teacher as a consistent pattern employed throughout the novel: the relation of food to 
life events. In chapter one, the storyteller moves in stages from birth, to early childhood, to 
young womanhood. In each case, the culinary situation is linked to critical experiences in 
Tita’s life. Rather than discrete point questions (“What causes Tita to be bom prema- 
turely?”) or multiple choice answers that ask only for specific facts, the matrix connects 
facts and narrative strategies, the expositional logic casting light on authorial intent. 

At the same time, the matrix section of the precis asks students to choose or closely 
approximate the language of the text as a reflection of how textual logic is perceived by 
individual readers, a first stage in appreciating the author’s discursive choices as convey- 
ers of meaning. If the instructor devises a precis to ease reading comprehension by 
encouraging focus on macro-propositions, novice readers of longer texts in a foreign lan- 
guage probably need to have the textual logic established through in-class reading rein- 
forced with a writing assignment. 

The guided precis below illustrates how the precis can function as such a writing 
assignment. Items in italics are provided by the instructor; Roman typeface indicates poten- 
tial student work.As is always true for precis answers, any student selection that matches the 
logic of the text is considered accurate.Along with that information, students have been told 
that all columns refer to specific pages and paragraphs and that they should use actual tex- 
tual language where possible.These references help students attend closely to the language 
use of the text, they ease teacher assessment by identifying the place where potential mis- 
readings occur, and they facilitate exchange of ideas in subsequent class discussion. In an 
advanced Spanish-language class, the format would be completely in the target language. 2 



Table 1 



Chronology in 
Tita’s life 


Culinary context 


What results for Tita 


Babyhood 


“onions . . . being chopped” 5, 2 
“Nacha offered to take charge” 6, 3 


“brought on early labor” 5, 2 
“ Tita’s domain became the 
kitchen” 7, 2 


Childhood 


Sisters “felt playing in the kitchen 
was foolish and dangerous” 8, 1 


“Nacha became her [Tita’s] 
playmate then” 8, 2 


Mid-teens 


“When Tita was finishing wrapping 
the next day’s Christmas rolls . . . 
Mama Elena informed them that 
she had agreed to Pedro’s marriage 
to Rosaura” 14, 5 


“Tita felt her body fill with a 
wintry chill” 14, 5 
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